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Murch 2—Questions and Answers 
9—Hitlerites Challenge Reichstag 
16—Political Maneuvering in Spain 
23—International Labor Office 
30—Recognition and Nen-Recognition 


Over WEAF and stations associated with the National Broad- 


casting Company, 7:15 p.m., Eastern Standard Time. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND SOVIET LABOR 





YOVIET-AMERICAN trade suffered a setback 
‘J on February 10, when the Commissioner of 
Customs published a finding to the effect that con- 
vict labor is used in four specified areas of North- 
ern Russia which have hitherto furnished prac- 
tically all the lumber and pulpwood exported by 
the Soviet government. The evidence on which 
the finding was based is understood to have con- 
sisted chiefly of reports from Treasury agents 
and affidavits of escaped Soviet prisoners. 

The importation of goods produced wholly or 
in part by convict labor is prohibited by Section 
307 of the 1930 Tariff Act. The Treasury regula- 
tions of November 24, 1930 provide that a finding 
to the effect that convict labor is used in any 
region of a foreign country places the burden of 
proof on the importer, who must thereafter estab- 
lish “by a preponderance of evidence” that the 
merchandise consigned to him was not produced 
by convict labor. Under the circumstances, the 
finding of February 10 imposes a virtual embargo 
ae at t 


it) is 
ase will a 


rise for some time. 

Labor conditions in Soviet lumber camps have 
been the subject of widely divergent accounts. 
The Moscow correspondent of the New York 
Times estimates that some 2,000,000 persons, in- 
cluding kulaks, have been exiled for political rea- 
sons—of these about 200,000 are employed in 
lumber camps. The Soviet government, while 
admitting that political exiles are assigned to 
North Russian forests, claims that the lumber 
exported is felled and loaded exclusively by free 
labor. The Treasury Department, which has no 
authority to conduct an independent investigation 
f labor conditions in the Soviet Union, is thus 
faced with conflicting and inconclusive evidence. 
A more far-reaching issue will be raised when 
he provision of Section 307 prohibiting the im- 
ortation of goods produced by “forced labor” 





comes into effect on January 1, 19382. “Forced 
labor” is defined by the Tariff Act as “all work 
or service which is exacted from any person under 
the menace of any penalty for its non-perform- 
ance and for which the worker does not offer 
himself voluntarily.” Mr. Matthew Woll asserts 
that all labor employed in the Soviet Union is 
“forced” in the meaning of the Tariff Act, and 
that consequently all Soviet goods should be 
barred from this country. 


Labor conditions in the Soviet Union are not 
easily comparable with those in Western states. 
The Soviet government is the sole employer of 
labor. Wages are fixed under non-competitive 
conditions, and paid in fiat money. The tremen- 
dous efforts required by the operation of the Five- 
Year Plan have created an economic tension 
which has been likened to a war atmosphere, and 
have necessitated the application of a rigorous 
labor discipline. The industrialization of the 
country hes far outstripped the available supply 

To meet this situation the gov- 
ietober 9, 1980, discontinued unem- 
pioyiiciit doles and drafted all unemployed per- 
sons for existing vacancies, regardless of inclina- 
tion or previous experience. On December 23 the 
government decreed that all persons registered 
on labor exchanges who refuse work offered them 
for any reason except ill-health or lack of living 
quarters in the locality to which they are assigned 
would be automatically stricken from the regis- 
ters for a period of six months. During that 
period, such persons may be utilized for “mass 
physical work,” such as felling and loading of 
lumber, snow-shoveling, etc. On January 17, 
1931 the government mobilized all railway work- 
ers, and on February 12 all farm experts were 
summoned to “mobilization points” on State and 
collective farms. Drastic penalties are prescribed 
for non-compliance with these decrees. 


The attacks of Western states on “forced labor” 
are attributed by the Soviet government to 
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hysterical fear of the ultimate success of the 
Five-Year Plan. Soviet spokesmen assert that, 
while millions of unemployed in capitalistic states 
are forced to accept any type of work as an alter- 
native to starvation, Soviet workers gladly make 
heavy sacrifices, in the belief that they thereby 
benefit the state they rule as masters. It is con- 
ceded that today, when a large proportion of the 
national income is invested in capital undertak- 
ings which have not yet become productive, and 
consumers’ goods are both scarce and expensive, 
Soviet “real wages” fall below the world standard. 
The Soviet government claims, however, that this 
condition is temporary, and will be relieved in 
the future by increased production of consumers’ 
goods. 


In the last analysis, the issue appears to be 
drawn not between “forced” and free labor, but 
between two economic systems in which the duties 
and rewards of the individual worker are con- 
ceived in totally different terms. The treatment 
of Soviet workers, whatever its merits or defects, 
is an internal question, in which no other state is 
legally entitled to interfere. Every state, how- 
ever, possesses the right to exclude from its terri- 
tory goods or persons regarded as undesirable. 
Should the Treasury Department impose an em- 
bargo on all Soviet goods on the ground that they 
are produced by “forced labor,” such an embargo, 
while not constituting intervention, would un- 


doubtedly be regarded by the Soviet government 
as an unfriendly act. Restrictions on Soviet ex- 
ports to this country, beneficial as they might be 
to certain groups of producers, would probably 
result in a curtailment or total cessation of Soviet 
purchases, with consequent hardships for many 


American manufacturers. It may be expected 
that American policy toward Soviet goods will be 
dictated, not by moral considerations, but by the 
economic interests which appear uppermost at 


any given time. VERA MICHELES DEAN 


MacDonald Interprets Passfield 


Prime Minister MacDonald’s latest statement 
of British policy in Palestine, embodied in a letter 
to the Zionist leader, Dr. Chaim Weizmann, and 
laid before the House of Commons on February 
13, represents an attempt to still the tempest let 
loose on the Jewish world by the publication of 
the Passfield White Paper in October 1930.* Last 
week’s letter explicitly reaffirms the Balfour dec- 
laration, reasserts the principle that the absorp- 
tive capacity of the country as a whole, rather 
than the economic position of individuals, will de- 
termine the rate of immigration, denies that there 


*Cf. “How Much Can Palestine Absorb?’ F. P, A. News Bulletin, 
Vol. X, No. 1, November 7, 1930. 








has been an intention to prohibit acquisition of 
additional land by Jews, and promises an early | 
inquiry to ascertain what state lands are or can 
be made available in Palestine for close settlement 
by Jews. The proportion of Jews employed on 
public works, he adds, will be higher in future 
than it has been in the past. 

Dr. Weizmann’s position with respect to this 
letter is interesting. Last October when the 7 
White Paper was published he resigned from the ~ 
presidency of the World Zionist Organization and | 
the Jewish Agency, promising, however, to carry 
on until a successor should be appointed. No one, 
he said at that time, could be more anxious than 
himself to cooperate further with the British gov- 
ernment were there a basis for it; but since the 
government had censured the past work of Zion- 
ists and placed most serious obstacles in the way 
of their future work, he failed to see how coopera- © 
tion could continue. However, when it became 
apparent, in the face of world-wide Jewish pro- 
tests, that the British Cabinet was not united in 
support of the White Paper, Dr. Weizmann began 
a series of conversations with British officials in 
the hope of securing a modification of that docu- 
ment. Last week, speaking in his personal capa- 
city, he asserted that the MacDonald letter had 
re-established a basis for cooperation with the 
mandatory power and suggested that Arabs, Jews 
and British might now come together to work out 
a constructive policy for the future. 

Dr. Weizmann’s optimism is not shared in all 
Jewish circles. Many Zionists who denounced 
him for negotiating with the British government 
at all unless the Passfield declaration was with-7 
drawn now assert that the MacDonald letter is 
too vague to provide any real guarantee of the’ 
fulfilment of the Balfour declaration and the 
Jewish National Home clauses of the mandate. 
The Revisionist group, according to their leader, 
may even withdraw from the World Zionist Or- 
ganization if Dr. Weizmann carries out his inten- 
tion of continuing negotiations with the British 
government. 

No group professes to rate Dr. Weizmann’s suc- 
cess more highly than Arab leaders, who have 
protested against the British “retreat” from the 
1930 White Paper, threaten a boycott of Jewish & 
goods and assert that all hope of Arab-Jewish co- 
operation has been destroyed. 


ELIZABETH P. MACCALLUM 





The Russian Experiment, by Arthur Feiler. New York 
Harcourt Brace, 1930. $2.00. 


An editor of the Frankfurter Zeitung gives a souni 


and illuminating interpretation of Soviet policies ani 
achievements. 
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